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— We consider the subscribers of the ‘‘Kindergarten Messenger’’, whose 


addresses were sent us by Miss Peabody, as bona-fide subscribers to the ‘‘K. G. M. 
and N. E.”’. Those who do not wish to remain subscribers, will please so 
inform us. 

Subscribers will confer a favor by reporting any inaccuracies in the directions, 
should any oceur. 





— We congratulate our readers, that Dr. Seguin, U. S. Com- 
missioner on Education at the Vienna Universal Exhibition, has con- 
sented to re-publish his valuable “Report on Education” in our 
journal. Only a very limited number of copies was printed by the 
Government, at the time; and the great demand, that has arisen 
since, for this remarkable document, can not now be supplied. The 
report deals so largely, on so broad a scientific basis, and in such full 
view of the highest ideala, with the training of little children, that 
the readers of the “New Education” will thank Dr. Seguin for giving 
them his observations and views upon a subject they have so near.at 
heart. The report has been carefully revised, extended, and modi- 
fied in the light of subsequent reflection and observation. We shall 
collect the report, as we proceed, and publish it consequently in 
book-form, for the sake of extending its circulation still further; for 
the views of the author are so far in advance of our time, that they 
will for many decades to come, throw light upon the blunders and 
crimes committed in the early training of children. 


— Just on the eve of an extensive trip, we beg our friends to 
excuse us for the absence of the usual editorial articles. 


— Communications addressed to us at Milwaukee, will be for- 
warded to us; but we would beg to address all mere business matters 
to Hatlmann & Doerflinger, Milwankee, Wis., so as to avoid 
unnecessary delay. 


— During the month of February we shall visit Indianpolis, 
Cincinnati, Toledo, Davenport and Rock Island; where, with the 
aid of those who are converted, we hope to arouse or strengthen 
an active interest in the cause. 


— The first part of the report of the December meeting of the 
American Froebel Union appears in the present number. We hope 
that it will do much in inducing the friends of the cause to join the 
Union and to secure the active, intelligent codperation of all who 
have the head to appreciate its aims and the heart to aid in its work. 


— Miss Peabody will henceforth send contributions for each 
number of the Messenger and New Education. We have no 
dou t that our friends will welcome this announcement as a gratify- 
ing sign of her unabated interest in the cause, and as a cheering 
evidence that her spirit is still to lead in its victorious onward 
course. 


Miss Beebe “implores” us not to credit her in future, for what 
she did not and—she modestly adds—could not do. The little song, 
published in the January number, is not written by her, but obtained 
from an old song-book. We beg her pardon for our careless 
mistake. 





—— 


— A very interesting Christmas story, told by Mrs. Louisa 
Pollock to her children—though meant for the grown folks—on the 
occasion of her last christmas festival, as well as a diary sent us by 
an other kindergartener, had to be laid over, for want of room in this 
number. We shall publish them in the March number. 


— St. Louis has 41 public kindergartens, with 39 directors and 
159 volunteer assistants. The “High-school for Mothe;s” is no 
longer a chimera. 
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Report of the Meeting of the American 
Froebel Union, at 4 Park Street, 
Boston, Dec. 27th, 1877. 


The actual meeting was somewhat disappointing, owing to the 
small number of members present, and the fact that those life mem- 
bers who were there, were obliged to leave early; and therefore 
wished that the dusiness, to which their action and votes were 
necessary, should be dispatched at once. Hence, the original order 
of exercises was confused ; but it was the opinion of those who did 
remain to the end, that it had best be restored in the report, for the 
behoof of the absentees. — 

_ The first thing in order, was for the secretary to read the report 
of the meeting of August 3oth.; containing: 1) A statement of 
the objects for which the union was formed. ©2) The naimes of 
the life members, and the amounts of their donations. 3) The 
names of the president, vice-presidents, secretary, and treasurer, 
whom they had chosen. 4) The names of the training teach- 
ers, whom these officers in their turn acknowledge to be able and 
honest trainers of kindergarteners, heading the list of honorary mem- 
bers. 5) The Articles of the Constitution adopted. 6) Several 
by-laws whose consideration had been put off until this December 
meeting; finally, the letter of Baroness Marenholtz-Buelow, accepting 
the position of president, and asking Miss Peabody to act as her repre- 
sentative.*) 

The life members then presented their election of a financial 
committee: Mrs. George R. Russell, Miss Lucretia P. Hale and 
Mrs. K. G. Wells, chairman; which the meeting confirmed, and 
proceeded to nominate and elect an executive committee : — Mrs. 
Ada O. Osgood of Chelsea, Miss. Lucretia P. Hale, and Mrs. Anne 
E. Gardner of Boston. Then, precliminary to the consideration of 
the by-iaws, Miss Peabody read the following letter from the hono- 
rary president. 





Dresden, Nov. 18th 1877. 


My dear Miss Peabody, 
I have received your account of the organization, constitution, 
and proposed by-laws of the American Froebel Union. They seem 








*) As the report of the August meeting is printed in the “‘Kindergarten Mes- 
senger’”’ for September and October 1877, the reading was omitted ; and it is 
omitted here for the same reason, But we would correct the mistakes of that 
report respecting the names of the tredsurer, Mr. William Manning Vaughan 
of Cambridge, ‘Mass ; and that of one of the life members, Mrs. Ida Agassiz 
Higginson, Boston. 
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to be the best that could be devised for a society spreading over so 
broad an area. Your plan of inexpensive mothers’ unions, and 
auxiliary societies for mutual instruction and local purposes which 
shall give reports to the-union at midsummer, supplies the want that 
in Dresden, London, Manchester etc. is met by monthly lectures. 
I understand that your vice-presidents and honorary members are 
to be watchers, as it were, to guard against upstarts, who give the 
name of kindergarten to what is inconsistent with Froebel’s ideas and 
methods of education, (as has happened also here in Germany and 
elsewhere.) To discern the true from the false, it is quite necessary 
that your vice-presidents and honorary members should themselves 
have a clear uuderstanding and a full sense of their responsibility, in 
respect to the new educational truths. That is wanting, too, very 
much in our country. You should try to remedy it as much as posible 
by diffusing your publications, your own two lectures and Revised 
Guide; Miss Blow’s lecture and others that can serve the purpose of 
giving at least a general idea of the kindergarten system.**) 

If any of your members do not feel interested to stand up for 
the doctrine of Froebel they ought to resign ; for they will be no sup- 
port to the cause. 

Every body should understand, how necessary it is to give the 
right ideas about law and order. Froebel’s system is the science of 
law and order, and rightly applied, will create a generation, which 
from childhood, will understand that only through law and order 
freedom can exist and be maintained. Every sufficient normal trai- 
ner of kindergarteners, must be able to make her pupils understand 
the real method of Froebel; that is, the application of his law as the 
rule, by which the child shall be enabled really to produce, of him- 
self, his little works, — to invent and to create. The mere expertness 
in the occupations and handling of the gifts, is a superficial matter 
and may leave the soul and genius of the child untouched. It is a 
pity, that, after so many years of labor to make the methodical depth 
of the system understood, there are so few able to apply it in the right 
way. You are right to ask your vice-presidents to make a study of 
Froebel’s idea ; and I hope you will succeed better in America than 
Ido here. The want of the deeper thinking, which is hindered 
merely by rote in our schools and the too great variety of objects to 
be learned, are among the causes, that we find so little interest to 
study the deep ideas of Froebel, on the science of mothers among 
our men and women. Let us hope that through the new light, things 
will be better, the more all the evils of our social condition ask for 
remedies: Mankind learns only by being constrained. 

Very truly yours, 
BERTHA DE MARENHOLTz-BUELOw. 


The next in order was the address, which Miss Peabody had 

prepared, the most important parts of which are the following para- 
aphs : 

. PceBefore Froebel, the deepest principle of human education, and 
the widest scope of the same, had not been stated scientifically, for it 
had not been apprehended as the divine idea and purpose for the 
human race; although glimpses of it are to be found in the literature as 
old as Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, and in a straight line through the 
16th and 17th centuries, down to Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and, finally, 
to Froebel, who brought it out fully in the middle ofthe 19th century. 
The love of Pestalozzi and the intelligence of Diesterweg had all bu 
arrived at the height and scope of Froebel’s principle. But those, 
who have read that interesting work, which this union hasm ade it 
the first object to get published: “The Reminiscences of Froebel”, 
will observe that it was only within two years of Froebel’s death, that 
his system was made known to Diesterweg, the most able interpreter 
of Pestalozzi; but he immediately recognized Froebel’s advance upon 
them all, and named him the Prophet, acknowledging that he had 
attained the summit to which they had only pointed, as an unat- 
tained height, wrapt in clouds. What was this great discovery of 
Froebel’s ? for which the past had prepared, and which forecasts the 
future? It was nothing less than that in the child itself, in the 
heart of childhood — is the fountain of all our seeing, as yet unclo- 





**) Mrs. Kraus-Boelte tells me that she has just received a letter from the 
Baroness accepting the Guide that she is now writing, and which Steiger is pub- 
lishing, as the best that has ever been made. E. P. P. 


thed in the forms of the understanding, and appearing only as in- 
stinctive spontaneities of feeling and activity. As Wordsworth says in 
that sublime ode, which is the most complete expression that we have 
in the English language of the psychology taught by Froebel :— 
“Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home : 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy, 
Shades of the prison house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He see it in his joy.” | 

Yes, it is the joy of by hs srg exuberant, up springing 
joy, wholly inexplicable by his surfoy@Mlings, which, bubbling up 
from within, levitates the little frame in eflance of the laws of gravi- 
tation; a joy, which is life acting in an exactly opposite direction from 
the tendency of all matter towards the earth’s centre; the cause of 
the perpetual and all but untiring movement-play of the healthy young 
child; a sunshine that breaks through all the transient clouds of earth, 
and clothes them with glory, as they turn out their silver and golden 
linings to our gaze !— This, to preserve ¢/7s, is the first principle of 
education !— Froebel states as philosophy (which is the insight of 
reason), what Wordsworth saw with the poetic vision and faculty 
divine,” of imagination, that in childhood’s heart, 

“Those truths do rest, 

Which we are toiling all our lives to find, 

In darkness lost ;” 
— that childhood’s heart, when by happy, physical organization and 
right education of the mental activities it can be carried up into man- 
hood, —is genius ; (so Coleridge defines genius.) 

More than that: —childhood, received by devout motherhood, 
and the faithful kindergartener who is watching for the higher develop- 
ment of mankind; is Emanuel (God with us) forevermore, “saving” 
all who follow its inspiration,” from sins.” — Consequently, that the 
true educator begins by being himself or herself converted from every- 
thing unnatural and artificial, and “becoming as little children” — so 
Christ phrased it —, “Living g7th our children, as Froebel para- 
phrased it, making it our most earnest buisness to preserve by our 
sympathy and furtherance the childhood-joy,— “Our life’s star — that 
riseth with us”. Now what is the joy of childhood, but the complex 
of all ideas of beauty, love, and moral sentiment,— “The angels that 
behold the face of our father in heaven.” To preserve it, to have 
this joyful self-activity give impulse and direction to childish activity, 
bodily, mental, and social, is the method of Froebel’s kindergarten — 
in its last analysis. The infant follows this method, spontaneously, 
at first; cherished by the mother’s genial nursing, which is conscious 
of no aim, but to keep the child happy, which she instinctly calls 
‘keeping it good’’ .. and when the child reaches the kindergarten, 
the all spmpathizing kindergartener, as the child’s thought is developed 
by the reaction of surrounding nature upon his senses, is quietly to 
draw him along the ways of order, by means of conversation of the 
Socratic character; not ¢e//ing the child what is right and beautiful 
— but asking him at every step. When Froebel first suggested that 
child-life, in its spirit, was the pure creative life, seeking to realize 
itself on the natural plane of play, and that it must be assisted by the 
adult; who, by superior knowledge of things, could gather suitable 
materials, and whose educated will could keep the child’s attention 
fixed to its own chosen aim, till it was attained, (supposing it was 
within the childish scope at all ; — and where it was not, to direct the 
attention to something analogous, which gas attainable,) it appeared 
Utopian to the common herd of so-called practical teachers. But 
every thoroughly educated and faithful kindergartener is astonished 
at her success,—the charity kindergarteners especially, some of whom 
have in a single month transformed dirty, sullen, or violent, swea- 
ring, fighting, little savages of three or four years old, into affectionate, 
gentle, sweet-spoken, kind and generous little darlings ; enthusiastic 
to be clean, and enraptured to find themselves making pretty things, 
which they can carry home, and give to their parents. (I speak of 
what I have seen.) And the gracious effect on parents is no less a 
proof, that it is the divine purpose that, “a little child shall lead in 
the ages — when the lion is to lie down with the lamb, and eat straw 





with the ox.” 
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Froebel, in his first book —the “Education of Mankind” — 
adduced the history of the growth of the race, in the several nations, 
as presumptive proof that his method, was the method of the Creator; 
showing that there was an analogy between the spontaneous develop- 
ment of nations, and that of individuals, that fancy predominates in 
the youth of both ; that poetry and art precede prosaic analysis; that 
the child’s ‘love of dressing himself up,’—and ‘making a house’ and 
transforming, whatever he sees around him, are seen to arise in the 
same order in the development of nations, as in that of individuals, 
but on a larger scale. The biography of all men of genius, also 
affords illustrations of the truth of the method. But the development 
of nations, and also of great men, are imperfect illustrations, because 
no nation, yet, and no individual (with one great exception) was 
ever st eadily and harmonjously developed from first to last by a 
perfect educator. Therefore the truth of Froebel’s principle, is 
best to be studied in a kindergarten properly conducted by a kin- 
dergartener who takes it on ¢rust¢ and acts on it intelligently, just 
as he proposed to do with the playthings and fancy occupations, 
(see Miss Blow’s lecture) having filled herself with Froebel’s Idea (see 
Mr. Payne’s lecture and “The Reminiscences of Froebel’’.) 

For the education of such a kindergartener it is necessary that there 
should be training-schools founded on model kindergartens; where 
the consciousness of childhood can be studied, as it shows itself under 
adequate guidance, — not for a single day — but for months ; — and 
afterwards these observations shall be supplemented by the kindergar- 
ten-trainers, explaining the phenomena observed, in all the variety 
displayed, in conversations, lectures, of which the pupils are to make 
abstracts, to be criticised in class, and in the intervals the whole detail 
of analysis by means of the playthings should be actually gone through 
with by the students themselves, and all the so-called “schools of 
work,” be done by them, all of which will occupy those best 
prepared for it by a generous previous culture, the whole six or eight 
months, which is the time that our American training schools propose 
for the course. For it must be remembered, that the kindergartener 
seldom receives a pure child, that is, one that has not already been 
perverted or left to grow astray into disorderly ways. She often 
receives those who have been exceedingly misguided by persons, who, 
at best, deal with children, as if they were kittens, having no ele- 
ments of moral responsibilty, within them. But all perversity and evil 
in children, is essentially superficial; as the well educated kinder- 
gartener soon sees, whether she takes her children out of the gutter 
or from that opposite abomination, the rich man’s nursery, presided 
over at worst by ignorant, impulsive, selfish, artful hirelings; and, 
at best, by mothers often so undeveloped in intellect, as not to be 
able to distinguish their holiest instincts from their personal weak- 
nesses, and who, therefore, are without the courage of wise and 
thoughtful motherhood. — To meet these cases, it is necessary to 
have observed children in the kindergarten, under the direction of a 
wise trainer who knows how to abstract principles from the facts of 
life. — Nothing short of this makes kindergarten training anything but 
mechanical martinetry. To make it known — nation-wide —that 
nothing short of this is the true preparation for kindergarten accor- 
ding to Froebel 7s the reason for being ofthe 4 merican Froebel 
Union. ‘The reputation of the method and its real sucess has been 


compromised by calling by the name of k7ndergarten, (stealing the | 


prestige of Froebel’s name,) something very inferior. and even wholly 
different in principle. As the sacred vocation of educator has become 
a trade, and it is not generally considered, as it should be— crime 
to enter upon it, mainly to get a living, (which ought only to be 
incidental to it like that of any other ministry of re/igzon) “kinder- 
garten,” and even “kindergarten training’ has been, and is still 
advertised all over the United States, which is at best but the Pesta- 
lozzian object-teaching, and I do really think that few of those 
who do this, are aware of the criminality of their procedure ; because 
they have not sufficient notion of the real thing, to know what they 
are profaning. The only thing that the wyz0” can do, to make 
head-way against the evil, is fo proclaim the truth. When that is 
done, those who have really any moral sensibility, will cease to 
practice the deception. I have just had a prospectus sent me, of a 
“training school for kindergarteners,” opened in Broad street, Phila- 
delphia, and the very terms of the prospectus, proclaim that the 


i] 

| lady has not the idea of ‘‘Froebel's splendid system” (ass he calls it) but 
| only of its externalities, its games, and occupations ; for she proposes 
| to teach these in four months, to primary school-teachers, in their 
| exhausted hours out of school, that should be devoted to recreation. 
Evidently she does not know, that Froebel’s kindergarten respects 
| a pre-primary school-age, and that the games and occupations are 
| of no value, except as subsidiary to the first intellectual and moral 
development, which can only be superintended by an adept in the 
psychology of which Froebel suggested the outline and great points; 
and shows his students how to learn the details of application for 
themselves from those rich pages of the Book of Nature, the years of 
a child’s age, between three and seven, and even younger than three. 
One of our vice-presidents has already warned us, in a letter I shall 
read to you to-day, that the connecting of the kindergarten with the 
public school-system, will bring into the public mind confusing of 
kindergarten and school, to the disadvantage of both. 

It is certainly desirable that primary teachers, who are to receive 
children that are developed in kindergartens, should listen to lectures 
and explanations of Froebel’s system of education. But it is just the 
same and analagous mistake to throw the occupations of the kinder- 
garten forward into the primary school-era, as to throw the mother’s 
nursery play into the school. The effect of doing so, will be to dis- 
credit the kindergarten, which is so desirable in its own proper time 
for completing the self-development begun in the nursery, and whose 
discipline, therefore, is wholly cherishing and attracting, giving an 
unconscious habit of obedience, because the guidance is felt to be a 
furthering of the child’s self-activity, which is the leader in kinder- 
garten. But individual self-activity, is not the whole of human 
nature. — It is balanced by an irresistible tendency to act with the 
whole race, and the time comes, even early in childhood, when 
the inward nature begins to say, 

Me this unchartered freedom fires — 
T long for a repose that ever is the same. 

And it is felt that, 

“We can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness. 

Then a feeling of ‘‘another strength” comes from yielding the in. 
dividual impulse to a more general law. Then is the time for school, 
— the children having got possession of themselves and of language, 
and thirsting to learn the inexorable but benign laws corresponding 
to their own powers, which reign in “this mighty sum, Of things for- 
ever speaking.” They know, that nothing has ever come out of 
their own working which has not had a plan; that the material of 
which a beautiful thing is made, and which can be so endlessly trans- 
formed, is not so much the factor of it, as the invisible plan that they 
have made, and hence they will not stop in the study of nature and 
its material, but look for the codrdinating plan, that imphes a per- 
sonality — more august, but not more profoundly mysterious than 
their own- 

Study therefore supersedes play, in the school, and the gratifi- 
cation of the play—impulse must be thrown into hours of recreation, 
which Froebel calls the school-garten, a part of his system, which it is 
very desirable, that the primary school-teachers should understand. 
But study requires another kind of discipline than play and which 
children enjoy not any less when its legitimate time comes. 

The resolutions sent in by absentees for consideration at this 
meeting, will be brought forward immediately after the adoption of 
the by-laws which is the thing next in order, together with other reso- 
lutions which the members present may have to propose. I am 
afraid our meeting is too small to discuss them satisfactorily, but I 
will now close my remarks with expressing the hope that all mem- 
| bers, present and absent, will first of all things, exert themselves for 
| this end in their private capacities, since our treasury is as yet too 
, small for us to guarantee publishers of Froebel’s works against loss. 
| It seems to me, nothing can be plainer than that the first duty we have 
| to discharge to this cause is to put before the English speaking public, 
| Froebel’s ““MotherPlay and Cosseting Songs;” his ‘Education of Man- 
kind,” (which was previously written, and also primarily addressed 
| to mothers,) and his Pedagogics, which is greatly worth the study of 
| all educators. They are all translated in manuscript. 

(To be concluded.) 
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(From the St. Louis Kindergarten. ) 


Winter Rose. 





All the trees are leafless 

And the North-wlnd roars, 
I’ve a little rosebush 

That I keep in-doors. 
Close beside my window 

In a box it grows— 
Rosebush, rosebush, won't you 

Give to me a rose? 


I have brought you water, 
Set you in the light, 
Kept a fire to make you 
Warm enough at night;— 
You’ve been kindly treated, 
Every body knows,— 
Rosebush, rosebush, won’t you 
Give to me a rose? 


When the spring comes, bringing 
Pinks and violets blue, 

You'll be scarcely needed— 
Now’s the time for you; 

Now, when all around us 

_. Lies the drifted snow,— 

Rosebush, rosebush, won’t you 

Give to me a rose? 


Ah! I see a tiny 
Bud upon your bough : 
There’s a pretty blossom 
Growing for me now. 
Thank you, little rosebush, 
Now, before it blows, 
Thank you, little rosebush, 
For the coming rose! 





(For the New Education. ) 


An Appeal to Parents. 


By ELEANOR BEEBE. 





I suppose you realize how serious is your responsibility: that 
it is your highest and most imperative duty, to do all in your power 
to ensure that the children become noble men and women. No 
other work of your lives, demands such careful, unceasing thought 
and study. In the children of to-day, lies the future of our race. — 


not only against his own child, but against mankind; and the conse- 
quences of hissin, he can not estimate, nor prevent. Parents are too 
apt to think they do their duty, if they feed and clothe their children, 
and send them to school. They are doing as well by their children, 
as other people do”, and “they’ll come out well enough” — Oh that 
“well-enough”! I, too, say: let “well-enough” alone! Never say 
it ; —never listen to it; — have nothing to do with it. There is 7g 
“well-enough” in the serious matters of life. It kills progress. ‘Well- 
enough” leads you to trust the training of your children so entirely 
to others, that you neglect to inform yourselves, ifthe methods used 
are the best, you neglect to become acquainted with their teachers, 
to be sure they are fit for the delicate work they undertake; to be 
sure they have the securing of your child’s highest good at heart. 
“Well-enough” allows grave defects in school-management and harm- 
ful theories of education to live and grow, preventing the growth of 
the better.—Consequence : feeble bodies, stuffed minds, the stuffing 
having little more effect on the intellect than it has on the organism 
of a baked turkey —, and morals decidedly mixed. This “well- 
enough” leads you to ignorantly give your children luxuries in food 
and clothing, and deprives them of necessities in education. They 
have no primary education. You give them primary instruction, 
by a course of primer at home, and misery-in-general, at school. 
Instruction is not education, only one branch of it, and a branch too 
early and most unwisely used. Instruction, coming after and with 
a general developing of the faculties, to supply material for the mind 
to work upon, is ze/7, Instruction, as given to children now, first 
and exclusively, a mere crowding in of facts, with which the child 
is expected to do nothing but hold themin his memory, is a grad-gnnd 
worship of facts, that is 7of well. Real education surrounds the 
child with all its needs for the unfolding and growing of every side of 
his nature — guides the growth, does not over-feed or over-exert, 
and prevents evil growth. It does not force the mind and neglect 
body and soul, as our schools now do, but aims equally at strong, 
skilful bodies, clear and vigorous minds, firm high morals; and it 
reaches these aims, not by the giving of theories, but by a actual 
practice. 

The beginnig of such genuine education, the kindergarten 
claims to give. It takes the poor child at that critical age when 
there is no provision for him at school or at home. Mamma, with 
her manifold cares, can not be teased; and Papa, tired and absorbed, 
must not be disturbed. Left to the companionship of an ignorant 
nurse-girl, or left to play in the streets, he learns ungrammatical lan- 
guage—slang, and worse than slang—and becomes quarrelsome 
and untruthful; at this age the kindergarten supplies him with food 
for every activity. It trains his senses and his muscles; gives him 
bread which he can digest, not stones; encourages his desire to 
know, not by forcing his attention to what he cares not for, but by 
giving him what he finds pleasure in investigating; so forming ideas 
that are his own through his own perceptions; does not teach him 
the words, “love thy neighbor as thyself”, but leads him to do the 
thing itself and so form the habit of loving-kindness. 

The kindergarten is the factory of good habits, and every one 
here, can testify to the power of habit. 

I have told you, what the kindergarten claims todo. To those of 
you who know nothing about it, I must say: If you are conscien- 
tious parents, you will investigate thoroughly a system that promises 
to so beautifully serve your child. 

To you who are converted, let me say: Conversion is not enough. 
This new education is so new; it differs so widely in aim and method 
from the old, to which people cling with all force of habit and ignor- 
ance, that it has to struggle hard for a foot-hold; and its acceptors, if 
they would have its benefits, must 2vork for it—work with spirit arid 
enthusiasm—work for it, as you do for your church and temperance. 
You do not think you have done enough for them, when you have 
paid your dues ;—you give time, thought, and persuasion — you 
erect convenient buildings and buy libraries— you meet often to 
discuss ways and means, and keep your interest bright. You leave 
no plan untried to gain money and influence for them, as your con- 
tribution-boxes, dime-sociables, festivals, and benefit-concerts attest. 
Let me remind you, who work so well for your religion and for all 
reforms, that cure is good, but preventive 1s better; and this new 





Every one who fails to do his utmost unto these “little ones”, sins, 
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education is the best preventive the world has ever seen. In working to overcome the apparently impassable barriers which separate from 
for it, you are not robbing those other good works you have at heart, the world some afflicted children, namely, the deaf-mutes and the 
you are helping them more surely than in any other way, for you | idiots ; we will append an account, somewhat historical, but mainly 
are killing evill at the germ. _« _ | philosophical, of these methods, in the belief that, being positive, they 
Friends, rally; there is a very plain and imperative “ought” in | can be applied to ordinary children. Having no room for an intro- 
this matter. Your children need this better education. Every child is! duction, we would refer to the History oF EpucatTion, by Philo- 
in sore need of it. By your excellent school-buildings and your | biblius, (Dr. L. P. Brockett,) as the best substitute for it. 
pleasant homes, it is plain that what you want you get. If you | 2. THE CrapLe. At the Vienna Exposition (Wiener Welt- 
really want good kindergartens, you will Rave them. It lies with | A usstellung) there was a “‘yavillon de l'enfant,” a room replete 
you. with the necessaries of the nursery—and also with its superfluities— 
intended altogether to represent the unbounded wishes of a mother 
for her baby’s comfort and happiness. This palace of luxurious 
R eport on Education. nursing ought to have ben furnished with a little manual of what is 
| necessary to protect and to prepare life before nativity. 
BY E. SEGUIN, During this first period, the feelings come mainly through reflex 
U.S. Commissioner on Education, at the Vienna Universal Exhibitio impressions from the mother—a process which not only lays the 
(Reprinted here with the special permission of the Author and Copyright,) | foundation of health and vitality, but which forms the deeper strata 
sae of the moral dispositions and of the so-called innate ideas. The 
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INFANT-EDUCATION. managers of the world “from behind the screens” know this; for it 
is the time at which they impose on plebeian women pilgrimages and 
CHAPTER I. ecstatic wewraines, and keep those of a higher class under more 


stringent impressions. Here in Vienna, for instance, from the times 
The Nursery; Young Mother's first Manual; Lessons from Experience; Pre- of the Emperor Charles V . till quite recently, when an heir to the 
on dean: fm of the Cradle; Enlargement; Uses; Ornamentation; throne was expected, the Empress was given in charge of a ‘special 
Effects; Necessity of the Criche; Nursing, a Progressive Art. director, who would regulate all her actions and surroundings, in 
ones . ; ers view of commencing the course of submissive education of the con- 
“Considérons l’espéce humaine comme un individu tingent monarch, as early as the first evolution from the yolk-sub- 
que la durée infinie de son existence permet de} stance of the human egg, during embryogenesis. Similar influence 
rapprocher sans cesse d’un type parfait, dont son | js now claimed for an object diametrically opposed to the degenere- 
état primitif ne donnait méme pas l'idée.”"— scence thus arrived at in the house of Hapsburg. It can be attained 
Ca by advice printed either in book-form, or on scrolls, as are the sent- 
1. INTRODUCTION. Aninqurry into the conditions of popular | ences of the Koran. But whatever may be the form given to this 
education in several countries can only serve to furnish the elements | ag charta of the rights of the unborn, let it be found precisely 
of comparison between what is done at home and what is done | where these rights ought to be kept most sacred, in the nursery ; 
abroad, in view of improving home education. In this light, the | where their enforcement would protect the mother and elevate her 
writer looked at the school-collections exhibited in Vienna, but soon | function, at the same time that it would insure her fruit against the 
perceived that the most important data were missing,—some not being decay resulting from wrong prenatal impressions, 
susceptible of transportation or of representation by specimens, others We know that a cold contact with the mother makes the foetus 
having been intentionally withdrawn. Withdrawn! why? fly to the antipode of its narrow berth; that a rude shock may destroy 
To educate children for themselves is rare in Europe, and it is | it, or originate life-long infirmities; that fear to the mother is terror or 
considered rather Quixotic. The youth of the people are merchant- | fits within; that harsh words vibrate as sensibly in the liquor of the 
able commodities, soon to be credited to the party which puts its | amnion as in the fluid of the labyrinth of the ear. For instance, 
stamp upon them. Therefore, where they are worth having, they are | when a mother has lulled her home sorrows with strains of soothing 
picked up as eagerly as nuggets. Priests pretend to teach them to | music, her child, too often an idiot, shows wonderful musica! procliv- 
think, only to impose upon them a belief which implies obedience to | ities floating through the wreck of his mind. 
their craft; Kaisers claim their direction, not to elevate them, but to} _ Pre-natal impressions need not be of a depressing order to leave 
put them among their droves of subjects; bourgeois and manufactu- their mark. Elation of feelings or high aspirations may too impress 
rers give them a minimum of instruction, just sufficient to insure the foetus morbidly, as well as otherwise. Example: A couple of 
their working dependence, and to qualify their own sons to be fed at | artists marry under the most exalted feelings of their art. Their first 
the public expense; while the workingmen themselves—demoralized daughter, now at 12, 1s a dreamy thing, with a brillant but vague eye, 
by such examples—put their apprentices at menial employment, and Her ordinary movement is of brushing up and away, as in the act of 
cheat them out of their rightful professional training. smoothing the tones of an oil painting; in her hands, searching for 
For these and other causes, the Section of Education of the; delicate contrasts, and unable of muscular exertion, her idiocy seems 
Vienna exhibition was so incomplete as to seem to preclude, at first | to be concentrated. In the process of development of this artist-couple 
sight, the idea of making any report upon it. But, considering that music became the ideal, and their second daughter is extraordinarily 
completeness isnot the size gua non of human eftorts, the writer | gifted in it; otherwise an ordinary child.—Later, the same elation 
thought of gathering, in and out of the Weilt-4 usstellung, as | of art-feeling soaring in a larger horizon, the third daughter is an 
many facts as circumstances would permit, and of forming from them exponent of the philosophy that all art culminates in the elevation 
a judgment, which subsequent observers could complete, confirm, or | of man himself. She, only 4 years old, intuitively prepares her own 
reject. ; personations of excellence in artistically studied attitudes, after hav- 
From this stand-point, we consider European children as in four ing arranged, on and around herself, the luxuries of the house most 
groups: those who receive no education ; those who do not receive befitting her part; an ordinary child, too, in other respects, ; 
the education they need; those who receive an education which dis- _The impression, resented by the mother, may be transmitted to 
qualifies them for work; and those whose education prepares them for | her infant, and die away or not, when he is weaned. Example : 
work. From another point of view, we saw that the European| _ Madam RES cic. cis4 , now of 11th street, New York, being alone 
children enter the school younger, are trained longer, and are ad- | with her sick husband ina country-house, saw, at night, somebody, 
vanced farther than the Americans. As a consequence of this last wrapped in a sheet, trying to force an entrance. She, unarmed and 
contrast, we shall have less to say about the primary and grammar unaided, cried out, pushed and piled heavy furniture against the 
schools, and more about the infantile and the professional. We will door, and succeeded in repulsing the intruder. She soon after gave 
leave the other consequences to issue naturally from observation. birth to a healthy male child, but who, at the hour at which this 
Since singularly strenuous and successful efforts have been made | struggle had taken place, would scream as if in terror. At all other 


The Cradle and the Créche. 
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times he was good-humored, but no medical treatment could prevent 
him from awakening and screaming at that precise hour. This 
habit disappeared, when he was taken from the breast of his moth- 
ther. Become a man, he has shown endurance and bravery. 

The impressions of the mother can be communjcated to 
her child, since they leave their imprints on our much more 
hardened tissues and features when grown up. When twins 
come from different sacs, they are often unlike; when from 
the same sac, they almost invariably resemble each other. 
As a proof that this resemblance is mainly due to the identity of 
their pre-natal impressions, let us follow this further, asin the example 
of the brothers E.... Born with characteristics almost identical, 
brought up under the same tuition and habits, in the college St. 
Louis, they continued to look so much alike, that greeting or punish- 
ment would often meet the one instead of the other. One entered 
the atelier of De Laroche; the other went into some moneyed busi- 
ness. New impressions modified their features: one grew sensitive, 
the other rich; and their likeness disappeared in a corresponding 
ratio, until, when seen last, they hardly looked like thirtieth cousins. 

Physicians will testify, that, when our hands receive a new- 
comer, we read quite plainly upon his featurs on what sort of feelings 
he was bred by that intra-uterine education whose imprints trace the 
channel of future sympathies and abilities. Therefore, if it is noble 
work to educate or to cure the insane, the idiot, the hemiplegic, the 
epileptic, and the choreic; how much higher is the work of prevent- 
ing these degeneracies in the incipient being by averting those com- 
motions which storm him in the holy region intended for a terrestrial 
paradise during the period of evolution! To teach 477 reverence 
toward the bearer of his 1ace, to instruct Hey in the sacredness of 
bland and serene feelings during the God-like creative process, is 
educating two generations at once. This is the highest education 
of the nursery. . 

From this, the true cradle of mankind, let us Jook at that made 
for the baby. There was no ead of them in the parillon de 
Venfant; and we may find more philosophy in chem than the 
upholsterer intended. Therein the infant will at first but continue 
his ovum-life; and for this the cradle must be fitted. Let us see. 
The head is bent, the extremities are drawn up, and the body shaped 
like a crescent. This attitude gives to the muscles the greatest relax- 
ation, and to the cartilages, which cap the bones, the position most 
favorable to nutrition and growth. Generally, the baby rests on the 
right side, to free from pressure and to facilitate the movements of the 
heart. In this mode of reclining, the left hemi-cerebrum will con- 
tain more blood than the right, which is compressed by the pillow. 
Attitudes, concordant with the sleepy habits of the first months, and 
the activity of the mind during this long sleepiness, indicate the future 
preponderance of the mental operations of the left over the nght 
side of the brain, the approaching superior nutrition and dexterity 
of the right over the left hand, and even the later causation of more 
frequent paralysis on the left. For the present, and for some time 
-yet, baby will live mainly in his sleep; during which, more than when 
awake, he will be seen angry, smiling, or thinking, in the shape of 
well-defined dreams. 

How important it is, then, that the cradle be formed in accord- 
ance with these natural indications! A transitory abode between 
the pelvis and the bed; a warm, soft, yet supporting recipient, ampler 
than the former, better defined in its shape than the latter, with 
curves less short than circles and more varied than ovals. A perfect 
egg, vertically split, would make two such cradles, or nests, suited 
either for child or bird. . 

But as soon as the nursling awakes to the world, and wants to 
be. introduced to everything, his couch must be enlarged and enliv- 
ened, and must look more and more like a school and play-room. 
Otherwise, it becomes a prison, whence, Tantalus-like, he looks at 
his surroundings. Here is his first lesson of practical sociability. To 
see and not be able to reach, to perceive images with no_ possibility 
of seizing the objects, renders him impatient, fretful, or unconcerned, 
and opens an era of exaction upon others, or of diffidence of himself, 
or of indifference tor any attainment, which unavoidably ends in 
immorality or incapacity, or in both. Viewed from this stand-point, 
these cradles, so varied, so elegant, so easy to keep clean and to 





carry from the light of the window by day to the recess of the al- 
cove at night—the best being of French and Austrian manufacture— 
are yet very imperfect in their bearing on education. Let us mark 
some of they short-comings. 

Little ones have an instinctive horror of isolation. Whoever 
studies them knows that, when they awake, they look, not, at first, 
with staring eyes, but with searching hands; they seek not for sights, 
but for contacts. This love of contact, whence results the primary 
education of the most general sense, the touch, is ill-satisfied with 
the uniformity of the materials at hand, as exemplified at Vienna or 
Paris. (In November 1874 I saw a similar exhibition, a Pavillon 
de l Enfant, in the Champs Elysées, but it was no improvement 
on that of the Prater.) 

In this respect, the child of poor people fares better, having the 
opportunity of amusing himself for hours in experiencing the rude 
or soft, warm or cold contacts of his miscellaneous surroundings; 
whereas the hand of the offspring of the rich finds all around the 
sameness of smooth tissues, which awake in his mind no curiosity; 
he calls for some one to amuse him, gets first angry, then indiffer- 
ent, and does not improve his main and surest sense of knowledge, 
the touch, 

But soon other senses are awakened. Audition — of which 
hereafter — and vision, for the enjoyment of which the cradle be- 
comes a kind of theatre. Fora mother must be very destitute or 
despondent, who does not try to enliven it with some bright things 
laid on or flapping above. One may benevolently smile at the 
extravagancies of colors and patterns intended to express this feel- 
ing, but will also find in them a serious warning. 

Physiologically viewed, this is a grave matter. ‘The form of the 
cradle demands fitness; its ornamentation requires a more extended 
knowledge. When planning it, a mother must remember that the 
fixity of the eye upon some object—particularly upon a bright one, 
and more so if that object is situated upward and sideways from the 
ordinary range of vision — and, through the eye, the fixedness of the 
mind while the body is in a state of repose, constitute a concurrence 
of conditions eminently favorable to the induction of hypnotism, and 
its terrible sequels, strabismus and convulsions, — of hypnotism, 
which, when unsuspected and not controlled is often mistaken for 
natural sleep. 

Psychologically viewed, the decoration of the cradle is of equal 
moment. To surround an infant with highly wrought or colored 
figures often grotesque, or at least untrue to nature, may, by day, 
attract more-attention than his faculties of perception can safely 
bestow, hence fatigue of the brain or worse, a resort to the solution 
presented the early teachers of supernaturalism; but it will, by night, 
evoke other than the perceptive and rational powers, for when 
the lights and shadows of dusk alter all the forms and deepen every 
color, the faculty of imprinting images being led astray, it photo- 
graphs distorted imprints, from confused, often moving, sometimes 
rustling, ornaments. It is then that the perception of the impossible, 
by the sight and hearing mainly, educates the senses to feed the 
mind on hallucinations, and prepares it to believe them instead of 
inquiring into their causes, till it comes to the fatal credo quia 
absurdum. The seeds of most of the insanities are sown at or 
before this time. 

These were the first impressions that forced themselves upon 
my mind in the Pavillon de l’ Enfant. Here is, in a few words, 
a résumé of them: Paucity of the material upon which the inex- 
perienced yet inquisitive baby can exercise, with interest and profit, 
his sense of touch; profusion, bad taste, and dangerous disposition 
of the objects which speak to the eye, if not always with the inten- 
tion, at least with the almost uniform result, of giving wrong or dan- 
gerous impressions. 

Attention was next called to what had been done, and to what 
had been left undone, for the cultivation or the satisfaction of the 
other senses of the infants. But here it was soon perceived that our 
inquiries went beyond the sphere of what was exhibited. Perfumes 
were there as an attenuation, and music as a distraction; nursery- 
arrangements intended rather for the mother’s and nurse’s comfort 
than for baby’s improvement. We left this attractive place with 
another grief. 
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3. The Créche. — This Pavillon de ? Enfant ought to have 
contained at least one model créche. 

Créche is the French name of the public nursery where work- 
ing-women leave their little ones in the morning, and whence they 
bring them home at night. The creche! Horrid necessity! ~ Be- 
ginning of the communistic inclined plane upon which those, who 
pay and do not receive rents, shde with a fearful rapidity; yet a kind 
institution for those already fallen into the gulf. Since, therefore, 
creéches must be, the writer suffered from not seeing their latest 
improvement represented at the Vienna [Ve/t-Nusstellung next 
to the appliances of the most luxurious nursing. There could have 
been tested the action of colors, of light, and its various attributes, 
on the organ of vision; the influence of varied sounds, of harmonies 
and melodies, on the virgin audition, the mird, and the sympathetic 
centres; the power of primary perceptions to awaken first ideas, to 
impel the determinations of the will, and to raise the various pas- 
sions; the effects of diet upon those passions; the effect of modifica- 
tion of food and digestion; the influence of rest and sleep on the 
body’s temperature, on the pulse and respiration; the influence of 
the artificial, the moist, or the dry heat of the nursery on the too 
precocious development of the nervous centres; and, subsequently, 
on the prevalence of chronic or acute meningitis, diphtheria, and 
croup; besides many other problems whose solutions depend on the 
early study of phenomena, which can be found in the creche as 
surely as those of disease are found in hospitals. In this respect, let 
us bear in mind that the rich man can never flatter himself that he 
does a gratuitous charity, since from its poor recipient comes many 
times its worth in useful experience, directly benefiting the would-be 
benefactor. 

We do not overlook the fact that many mothers, particularly 
among those both educated and fruitful, pay the closest attention to 
these questions, and become expert therein, as they do in nursing 
their sick; but as they lack the means of record and transmission of 
their observations, their experience dies, so to speak, with each gen- 
eration. Hence the nursing of babies continues to be a work of 
devotion, but does not become the co-ordinate and progressive art 
it ought to be in well-organized créches opened to criticism by 
public exhibitions. Thus in Vienna, at least, this opportunity was 
lost. 

The child, soon two years old, is up, sees, hears well enough, 
talks, though imperfectly, walks, though totteringly. Let us follow 
him where he can yet teach us something, in the Saudle d’Asyle 
and in the Kindergarten. 


CHAPTER 2. 
The Salle D’Asyle. 


Mothers as teachers; The salle d’asyle; Effect on the child; Plan; Curriculum; 
Remarks; Motives; Definition. 


4. MOTHERS AS TEAGHERS.—There are infant-schools of various 
grades, from the most ragged to the most select; the average of them 
are the Salle d’ A syle and the Kindergarten; both are intended 
for the child, when he is once on the war-path of curiosity. 

But cannot he learn from his mother, instead of going abroad 
so soon, and while so incapable of self-support, that, off her knees or 
arm, the physiological heat soon recedes from the surface of his skin? 
Cannot she teach him as well as rear him, give him the food of the 
mind and the food of the body, so appropriately comprehended in 
the word “nurture?” No; at least, few can. Women cannot do it, 
because they lack time and knowledge. Millions of them have sold 
their whole lives for a paltry pittance; thousands of others have been 
taught the basest absurdities instead of the realities which their child- 
ren thirst for. Hence the children of the most numerous class are 
compelled to go to the Salle d’ syle, while the richer are sent to 
the A’indergarten. 

5. The Salle d’Msyle, being open to the needy, receives 
them younger; the Kindergarten, being a pay-school, receives 
them later. These differences generate in the sequel many other 
distinctions, the comparison of which will be the more satisfactory 


would advise the study of the syle prior to that of the Garten; 
and we would not even counsel making a first visit in the middle or 
at the end of a scholastic term, when one can only see the order, 
routine, and monotony resulting from a settled discipline; but rather 
visit it at the beginning of a session, when the ancients (six to seven 
years old) have left for the primary, and the freshmen (two to 
three) come in totteringly, giving the obscrver a vivid idea of their 
first and novel impressions. And how could these impressions be 
otherwise than novel? New scenery, new language, new rules meet 
them. The most sensible change, however, comes from the differ- 
ence in the character of the personal contacts experienced. Only 
yesterday how frequently did he leave unfinished a piece of mischief, 
to be kissed and warmed at the contact of mother’s larger breast, 
softer frame and superior heating power? To-day, at the command 
of a distant index, he is filed among the many, and has to stand by 
himself as isolated as a statue on a monumental column. 

What will he do, then? As isolation would be vacuum, he 
will adapt his own mode of association with that of his new fellows, 
and thereby give us our first lesson in the art of grouping children 
according to sociability at different ages. 

As soon as the little ones are together, they coalesce in two 
forms. Seated, they support each other sidewise, not unlike young 
or feeble birds on the perch at nightfall. Standing, they range in a 
one-line procession, like the globules of the blood in the act of circu- 
lation. ‘These rudimentary forms of association of the infant, which 
can also be observed in their first attempts to play, have certainly 
been taken into account, either instinctively (con amore) or phil- 
osophically (by the inductive process) in the organization of the 
Salles d’Asyle. Aside from all theories, it is a fact that the 
matenial, the training, and part, at least, of the living motors of the 
Msyle are in accord with the psycho-physiological conditions of the 
incoming pupils. Here, at least, the school has been m de for the 
child, and the child has not yet been manipulated to fit the school. 

Considering the great difficulties attending the building of these 
Msyles where they are most needed, in cities where air and room 
are only desiderata; the novelty of the social venture, which’ looked 
so much like rearing babies without mother’s milk; the liability of 
falling into the pedagogic routines so deeply rooted elsewhere; and, 
moreover, the preying of partisans on the asylum, with the view of 
impressing the innocent with the stamp-mark of their hatreds, are 
some of the risks encountered, and partly avoided in the creation 
and management of the Sa//es d’M syle in most of the European 
cities. 

There was in Vienna no complete model of Salles d’A syle, 
but several of their accessories, as seats, cards, images, and books; 
therefore, we deferred forming an opinion on them, till we saw their 
operation in large places like Brussels and Paris. 

We found them arranged with a great similarity of plan. A 
yard carefully drained and graveled, open to the sun if possible, and 
planted with trees, discreetly shading its contour; a few shrubs and 
flowers withal in their season. In the entrance-hall, the children, 
who come about g o’clock, leave their cloaks, caps, and _ baskets, 
they wash or are washed, eat, and play, when the weather does not 
permit them to go into the yard. The Sqd/e itself (Italian Sala, 
our school-room, the German (/arten) is composed of one or two 
large rooms partly filled with seats and partly open for exercises. 
The benches are low, long, straight, and movable; or curved, graded, 
and connected by aisles easy to ascend, or to walk along, in single 
file. Near by are a few cradles for those who may need to lie down. 
There are two stands to hold the images or tableaux, a chest for 
safe-keeping of the objects to be used in teaching, and two straw or 
cane chairs. The rest of the room is level, unincumbered, and ready 
for the exercises, in which the children make their serpent-like evol- 
utions. The number of children should not exceed fifty, but may 
reach seventy, a hundred, or even two hundred. Happily, at 12 
o’clock, they are seated at a meal of soup, and something warm, and, 
besides, have delicacies from their baskets. This meal, for which the 
families pay a half-penny, when they can afford it, is the renewal of 
the miracle of the five loaves and two fishes; but as it takes place 
daily none sees it in its true light-—The servant, who prepares it, also 





for being commenced at the earliest opportunity. Therefore, we 


attends to the wants of the little ones from g a. m. to 5 p. m. 
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During these eight hours, the principal and her apprentice-assis- 
tant are continually engaged in teaching and training. They havea 
salary of from $200 to $380. Their duties are to receive and make 
tidy the incomers, to make them sit, stand up, raise their hands, fold 
their arms, turn right, left, march softly, or in measure, around the 
stands, to the graded seats, and then to be seated. Then a prayer 
is said in dislocated periods by the multitudinous voices; a hymn is 
sung by the willing ones, standing. ‘They are seated again, quest- 
ioned on theogony, theology, subordination to the church, and the 
like, (but not in all the .f sy/es alike); then off for a well-earned walk, 
objects, colors, forms — lessons, playing ball or other game, with 
accompaniment of selected songs, cantative numeration, the use of 
the abacus, (boulzer;) walking again; reading, listening to stories; 
then a good meal; washing of hands and faces, play in the yard or 
hall, and repetition of the exercises, till the mother or sister comes 
to take them home. On this curriculum, and on its various diver- 
gent or even opposite tendencies, many observations and long disser- 
tations could be made; few and short must be ours. 

It the object was a direct and formal teaching, it would be too 
comprehensive, as containing too many matters, and as addressed 
to too many grades of comprehension — from two to seven years — 
without reckoning idiosyncrasies. Both difficulties might be obviated 
by separating the lessons, or by separating the ages; but, happily, 
economy has prevented; so that the Sa//e d’ 1 syle fashioned itself 
more after the characters of childhood than upon the set antecedents 
of other schools; the great teacher is 7itation, which constantly 
and silently carries the newcomers in the wake of the old stock. 

6. Motives. — This character is particularly noticeable in the 
way in which children are brought to the front. In other schools, 
the avowed or principal motive is duty; scholars gught to work, 
ought to learn. Here the impulse is curiosity, which is awakened 
only when, the child being ripe tor imitation, his teacher has only to 
touch the proper chord at the proper time, and he will rise and 
follow in the wake of others. These are the means by which each, 
in his turn, sooner or later, comes to the front, and begins his active 
life at his own hour. You see him, at first timidly raise his little 
finger to indicate that he, too, will have something to say. If the 
teacher fails to notice it, the finger timidly returns under the apron, 
not to show itself again mayhap for months to come. But once out 
— I mean the mind which rose behind the finger ond which will not 
“down”—he begins to take an interest in the curriculum, and when- 
ever he comprehends, or thinks he comprehends, being in sympathy 
with the general movement of the school, he will give free expres- 
sion to his communion in the ideas which agitate the minds of the 
mass. ‘This observation, moreover, shows that the upraising of each 
individual mind is not to be exclusively attributed to the teacher’s 
cleverness and zeal; but is as much, if not altogeter, the result of the 
action of the synergy of the mass upon the inertia of the individual : 
the training power of the whole on the unit. Thus there is nothing 
compulsory, artificial, or unnatural in that double-motive process 
which helps the child to take his share of the curriculum within the 
limits of his taste and capacity; these motives are both of the natural 
order, spontaneous curiosity and simultaneous entrainement. 

‘gs I am aware that other means of influence, or stimuli, are at 
work. . 

The political stimulus is not ashamed to show itself in the Sa2Ze 
d@’ Asyle, there to develope a taste for the ribbons and crosses which 
have been borne by the French mandarins, apparently not without 
effect, as talismans against Prussian bullets; but which excite in 
children the pride of trinkets and an ambitition for meretricious dis- 
tinctions. And the so-called religious influence, stealthily boring its 
way into the Salle d’Asyle, operates, too, by the action of pagan 
objects and idolatrous worship; acts on the inexperienced senses, by 
the teaching of supernatural causes and effects, by the lowering of the 
natural sciences, and by the falsification of the lessons of history, in 
order to give young morality an incurable wryness. 

These audacities—part. of the weapons in the last strugle for 
empire—are used in almost every school in Europe to degrade the 
masses, or to keep them in subjection. This would-be teaching 


affects various forms. It is partly printed and partly oral; avowed in 
one school, surreptitious in another; and more explicit before the 





children alone, than when there are visitors. However, now and 
then, one chances to hear the teachers narrate the apparitions of the 
Virgin Mary; miracles and theurgic cures; the transmigration of a 
demon into a black catt) for the purpose of carrying away the soul 
of an infant; the reprimand addressed to a child, for having disap- 
proved of the cheat practiced by Jacob on Esau, because that cheat 
was in accordance with God’s designs. Not only are these super- 
natural and immoral methods of acting on the conscience of infants 
substituted for the pure and natural motives of childhood, sane curi- 
osity, and good example; but inopportune distinctions of sexes are 
knowingly intruded, which open the way to unseasonable curiosity. 

At first, the Congregationist teachers—in plain French parlance 
the 7gnorantains, or teachers of ignorance—, having once obtained 
a foot-hold in the Salle d@’ A syle, tried to improve it by separating 
the girls from the boys. That would not work. Separated, 
they became dull, as if life itself had retired from the Sa//e, 
Brought together again, girls and boys behaved and _ learned 
harmoniously. But what is now, we are often asked, the 
moral effect of their common attendance? Some teachers say 
that the girls stimulate the boys by the quickness of their 
repartees; others that the boys are good examples to the girls by the 
directness of their answers. Old teachers have noticed that some 
years the girls had an entraining power over the boys; other years 
the boys were decidedly the leaders. Sexually, there was, thank 
God, no sex among them. But it was so important to those, whose 
business it is to rule one sex by another, that there should be sex, that 
they determined to create it, where there can be none, among 
infants. Therefore, they managed to make them feel this distinction, 
and become, as early as their second year, a prey to the mixture of 
dread, attraction, mirage, hallucination, and sin, resulting from this 
untimely revelation. And this revelation was rendered the more 
offensive by punishing girls by seating them among boys, and boys 
among girls, where both soon suspect and learn things which require 
a director of conscience. Henceforward, this power will stand be- 
tween them and rule them both, even unto death; commencing early 
to finish late, and low to finish high. To these deleterious influ- 
ences, the principle which presided to the creation of the Sale 
d’ Assyle, and which dictated its successive improvements, has not 
thus far succumbed. That principle is still, in the main, what it 
ought to be, the pure love of children, without which none ought to 
come near them. 

He who loves children does not believe them naturally wicked; 
and he who believes them wicked will, 7pso Sacto, make them 
wicked. If you trust them, they will trust you; be kind, they will 
be good. But none can love children who have no children, or 
swear to have none. That is why, really or potentially, fruitful 
women love them more than men; and even girls and single men 
love them more than women barren whether willingly or otherwise. 

It was the good furtune of the Salle d’ Msyle to be early taken 
in hand by a woman who could put into its management, with the 
requisite qualities of the will and of the mind, motherly virtues and 
powers. Madame Marie Pape-Carpantier*) stands quite in the same 
relation to the Salle d’ 4 syle, as Froebel does to the X7. ndergarten, 
which, the former from France, the latter from Germany, they have 
spread over many countries. At the same time, these infant-schools 
manifest a tendency to coalesce ; and, before their fusion is comple- 
ted in a more comprehensive plan of general education, it may not 
‘be amiss to describe and define their actual characteristics.**) 

The Salle d’Asyle is a custodian school where infants are 
familiarly taught the elements of knowledge and of sociability, with 
a view to preparing them for the associated labors, which they will 
have to perform to earn their living. (To be continued.) 


t) The same demon is served up, with flames, &c., to the negroes of Africa; 
not in Salles d’ Asyle, but on calicoes provided by religious Europe for their 
costumes, and for their moral education. 

*) Since this Report was written, thic heroic woman has received her reward; 
after thirty years service the Jesuits had her ostracised from the asyles which she 
created and organized: French reward. . 

-**) I had the pleasure of hearing this plan of fusion exposed by Mlle. Caro- 
line Progler, the eminent teacher, the 17th Sept. 1877, at Fribourgh before the 
6th Congress of the Society of the Instituteurs de la Suisse Romande. So ideas 
grow in our age faster than men. 








